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Christ upon them; and, forsaking those things 
which prevented their entrance into the path 
which He casts up, which the vulture’s eye 
hath not seen, nor the lion’s whelp trodden in; 
to come and join themselves to those, who, above 
all things, were desirous of loving and serving 
Him. My beloved wife closed the meeting, 
with fervent prayer for the various states which 
had been spoken to. In the second meeting, 
David Cope was earnestly engaged to stir up 
the young men to a faithful, diligent discharge 
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Monthly Meeting, held at Germantown. It 
was a day of Divine favor; the blessed Head 
of the Church qualifying us both, to preach the 
Gospel to the weary and tried amongst them, 
and to the younger members: inviting them, 
under the influence of heavenly love, to obey 
the discoveries of the light of Christ, and taking 
his yoke upon their necks, to follow Him whith- 
ersoever He leads. 

“From the state of many meetings, there is 
reason to fear a declension from the life and 
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ately and earnestly invited to take the yoke of which he left but little until removed by death. 


It being proposed to call in a consulting phy- 
sician, he declined, saying, that at his time of 
life it was not probable he could continue here 
long, and he was entirely satisfied with what his 
son, the attending physician, might do for him. 
He daily grew weaker, until he departed, on 
Sixth-day morning, the 8th, a little after eight 
o'clock. He was nursed by his children, who 
watched him with much solicitude. One morn- 
ing, when asked how he was, he replied, * very 
quiet—very quiet, but very weak.’ I remarked, 
it was a trial to have those removed, at this 
time, who have long stood for the defence of the 
Truth. He rejoined, “I have felt a great deal 
on that account,a great deal. I am satisfied 
there is a spirit at work which would lay waste 
the ancient profession and doctrines of our So- 
ciety, and draw Friends away from the spiritu- 
ality of that which they have once known; and 
many are catched with it.’ 

“During the first three days of his confine- 
ment, his mind appeared to be under exercise, 
and though, as was usual with him, he said lit- 
tle of his own exercises, I believe he was intro- 
duced into a very humbling view of himself, 
and made deeply sensible of the frailties which 
pertain to man; and that it is only through 
Divine mercy, after we have done the will of 
God, that we are accepted at last. He became 
settled in a holy confidence; being gathered 
and centered to the sure foundation, Christ Jesus, 
the hope of the saints’ glory. He endured with 
patience the infirmities produced hy advanced 
age and disease ; alluded with much serenity to 
his approaching close ; and the peacefulness and 
heavenly settlement which were felt, gave evi- 
dence that his eye was firmly fived on the eternal 
recompense, laid up in store for those who fol- 
low the Lamb of God, whithersoever He lead- 
eth. He retained the use of his faculties to the 
last, and expired without any struggle, or the 
change of a feature. To his children it was a 
solemn and affecting event ; and to the Society, 
in which he has long stood as a faithful watch- 
man, his removal will be felt as leaving a blank 
that cannot soon be filled. He was favored 
with a clear, sound and discerning mind; and 
soon detecting the specious appearances of the 
enemy, he raised his voice with unwavering 
firmness against them ; and though he often in- 
curred the censure of the superficial professor, 
and of those whu sought the honor of men, yet 
he kept his ground, and very generally proved 
that his judgment was correct. He was faithful 
in waiting for the arising of the power of Truth 
in our religious assemblies, both for worship and 
discipline. It was his delight and life to feel 
it, both in himself and in the service of others; 
and when he was sensible of it, it was his au- 
thority for his own movements, and satisfied 
him respecting others, however simple and 
unlearned they might be. The interment took 
place on Second-day morning, the 11th, and 
the solemnity which prevailed in the house and 
over the company, there and at the ground, was 
very remarkable; it was in character with his 
love of silence and his deep inward waiting, 


rather than the expression of many words. 
(To be continued.) 
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A hero came from battle, where the slain 

Lay piled in bloody heaps upon the plain ; 

And all the people sang the hero’s praise, 

And pertemied with the victor’s honored bays. 


A simple child had fought hard against a sin, 
And won a mighty victory within; 

No one rehearsed his praise, or sung his fame, 
But heaven’s recording angel wrote his name. 


THE FRIEND 


William Caton. 


(Concluded from page 68.) 

Early in 1659, he attended a meeting of 
ministers from various parts of the kingdom, 
held at the Bull and Mouth Meeting-house in 
London, which he describes as being “ very 
large and exceedingly precious.” In the latter 
part of the day a meeting was held at Horsely- 
down, where a great concourse seemed much 
impressed with the truths they heard. William 
Caton writes: “Great was our rejoicing and 
comfort which we had in the work and service 
of the Lord, in which we were abundantly re- 
freshed together. And in that great assembly 
did our souls, even with one accord, praise and 
magnify the God of our salvation.” 

A visit to Holland in the same year, with its 
perilous return voyage, was soon followed by 
one to Scotland. He set out on the latter ex- 
pedition from Swarthmoor, and after his friends 
and himself had, as they thought, fully taken 
leave of each other, they felt that they could 
not yet part, and several hours were spent in 
waiting on the Lord, and in pouring out their 
souls in prayer. Whilst in Scotland he endeav- 
ored to obtain an interview with General Monk, 
but, being unable to do so, he wrote an address 
to him and his army. 

The following winter, a meeting which he at- 
tended, at Warrington, was broken up by some 
rough soldiers, who violently forced the wor- 
shippers out of the town; but they re-assembled 
on the road-side, and had, we find, “a sweet 
and precious meeting.” Before long the sol- 
diers again interrupted them, and whilst Wil- 
liam Caton was preaching, seized him and, to 
the great distress of his friends, beat him with 
their muskets and spears; then, having given 
vent to their fury, they allowed him to return 
to the meeting, where, he says, “The Lord’s 
power and presence did exceedingly appear 
amongst us; for, as our suffering at that time 
was greater than ordinary, even so was our re- 
freshment in the Lord.” About this time he 
records the death of his “ dear mother,” whilst 
he was paying her a visit. 

When in London, in 1660, he alludes in a 
letter to full and peaceable meetings; and, after 
stating that the common topic of conversation 
was the expected coming of the king, he adds, 
‘‘ But blessed be the Lord forever, in whose power 
we can testify that our King is come, who reigns 
in power and great glory.” Nor can we wonder 
at these words from one who drew the strength 
and joy of his life from the knowledge that his 
citizenship was in heaven; who could unite with 
the sentiment of that good man who said, “‘ When 
I die I shall change my place, but not my com- 
pany!”* Redeemed by the precious blood of 
Christ, to Him William Caton freely dedicated 
his life, and the Lord, who loveth a cheerful 
giver, suffered not his faith to fail—to whatever 
extent it might be tried. “I have often ob- 
served,” he says, “that, by how much the more 
I felt the weight of the service of the meeting 
before I went into it, by so much the more was 
my service in it,and my reward accordingly. 
Blessed and magnified be the name of the Lord 
for ever!” : 

Before sailing for Holland, in the latter part 
of the year, he writes from Dover to George 
Fox. After mentioning the death of a Friend, 


* “ Have you a glimpse of Christ, now that you are 
dying?” was the question asked of an old Scottish 
saint, who, raising himself, made the emphatic reply, 
“’] hae none o’ your glimpses now that I am dying, 
since that I have had a full look at Christ these forty 
years gane!”’ 


of Staplehurst—probably a minister—who, he 
thought, would be greatly missed in that neigh. 
borhood, he adds, “I believe there will now be 
more necessity for Friends visiting them 

often than there was before ; I desire that thoy 
wouldst be mindful of them. * * * Dearly 
beloved of my soul,” he writes, “let thy prayers 
be for me, that I may be kept in the power, life 
and wisdom of our God, to his praise and to the 
comfort and consolation of the brethren, with 
whom I can rest inthe Lord, even in the heat 
of the day; glory be to the Lord forever.”~ 
And, during the voyage, we find that he was 
“exceedingly filled with the Lord’s love, and 
with the power of his might.” One of his fel. 
low-passengers, a Roman Catholic, notwithstand- 
ing William Caton’s habitually courteous man- 
ners, openly avowed his hatred of him and his 
religion; but before they parted there was a 
complete change in his behavior. Well did 
George Fox say, “ Love, patience, and wisdom 
will wear out all which is not of God.” 

In a letter of sympathy written from Am. 
sterdam, to English Friends, William Caton 
remarks that he believes those amongst them 
who were not yet cast into prison, were in no 
greater danger from persecution than were their 
brethren resident iv the city, where it was said 
that fifty men had conspired to break up their 
meeting, and pull down the meeting-house. It 
was about this time that he published a volume 
with the lengthy title, “An Abridgement or Com- 
pendious Commemoration of the Remarkablest 
Chronologies which are contained in that cele. 
brated Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius,” &e. 

In 1661, William Caton visited Germany, 
with William Ames; at Heidelberg they had 
interviews with the prince, and laid before him 
the sufferings of the Friends in his dominions, 
on account of their conscientious objection to 
the payment of tithes: he gave them a courteous 
reception, and made them dine with him. When 
next at Heidelberg, William Caton had the 
unexpected pleasure of meeting with his friend 
John Stubbs, who, with another Friend, was on 
the homeward route from Egypt. When the 
prince heard they were at William Caton’s lodg- 
ings, he sent his secretary to ask them to come 
to the Castle to see him; where, in the ‘presence 
of his nobles, he conversed very freely with them 
about their mission, &c.; and, after what Wil- 
liam Caton calls “a very gallant opportunity,” 
he took an affectionate leave of them. 

The enjoyment of William Caton in the so 
ciety of his brethren, was soon shadowed by 
tidings from Amsterdam of the death of a be 
loved friend of his, Niesie Dirrix, a faithful 
laborer for her Lord, in her native land; his 
sorrow was excessive, until he was comforted by 
the conviction that her mantle would fall on her 
sister Anneken and some others. On his return 
to Holland,some months later, he made prope 
sals of marriage to Anneken Dirrix. Warm and 
enthusiastic as his disposition was, he took ex- 
treme care to act rightly in this matter: he 
wished her first to consider whether she “felt 
something in it as from the Lord,” and asked 
for no reply until she had deliberately weighed 
three things:—First, the difference in their out 
ward circumstances and how little he had to 
offer her; secondly, the liberty—more to him 
than the treasures of Egypt—which he should 
still need, to travel in the service of the Lord: 
and, thirdly, the possibility that their union 
might be disapproved of by magistrates, by her 
relatives or others, and might thus bring trou- 
ble upon her. Her reply was to the following 
effect :—As to the first, it was not means that 
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she looked to, but virtue. As to the second, 
when the Lord needed him for any service, she 
should not be the woman that would hinder 
him. As to the last, if they “ were perfectly 
clear of the thing before the Lord, she hoped 


* to bear what people without should say, for that 


would be one of the least crosses!” Still they 
did not think it right for a time to bind them- 
selves by promise. William Caton thus de- 
scribes his own feelings during an interview 
which they had afterseveral months had elapsed : 
“Waiting awhile exceeding steadfastly in the 
light of the Lord, the life began to arise, and the 
Word of the Lord testified unto me thus, say- 
ing, ‘She is the gift of the Lord to thee.” Then 
was my heart also broken, and in the fulness of 
love and unity in the everlasting covenant, did 
| receive her as the Lord’s gift unto me.” 

About three months after his marriage, he 
embarked for England. Whilst in London he 
received much spiritual refreshment from a visit 
to Edward Burrough [of whom there is a sketch 
in this series], then a prisoner in Newgate, where 
he died a week or two later. Their separation 
was not a long one: each was early called to 
the ministry ; each accomplished the labor of a 
long lifetime in ten or a dozen years. Like 
their Divine Master, “clad with zeal as a cloak,” 
“through faith they wrought righteousness, ob- 
tained promises, * * * out of weakness were 
made strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned to 
flight the armies of the aliens.” On his next 
visit to England—for his home was now in Hol- 
land —William Caton was accompanied by his 
wife, who greatly longed to become acquainted 
with the Friends there, of whom she had no 
doubt often heard; and with a similar desire, 
wme other Dutch members of the Society sailed 
with them. 

The London Friends rejoiced, William Caton 
says, “to see people of another nation, and 
of a strange language, brought into the same 
living Trath in which they were established, and 
to bear the same image which they bore—and 
to be comprehended in the same Love.” At a 
General Meeting at Kingston, he acted as inter- 
preter for one of his Dutch sisters. His wife 
and the other Friends from Holland had re- 
turned some time before his mission was accom- 
plished ; but in the autumn of 1663, he also set 
sail. When about ten leagues off Yarmouth, 
William Caton, who felt sure that a storm was 
at hand, unavailingly urged the captain to put 
back. That night a tempest overtook them, and 
at its height the helm became useless, and, as 
the vessel was also very leaky, she was in ex- 
treme peril; the sailors, wet to the skin and ut- 
terly wearied by toiling at the pumps and with 
the sails, were almost ready to despair. William 
Caton, who had been aiding them in their ardu- 
ous work, now wrestled in prayer for their de- 
liverance, if in accordance with God’s will ;— 
“though, as for my part,” he says, whilst with 
deep gratitude recording their remarkable pre- 
servation, “I found myself exceeding freely given 
up to bequeath my soul into his bosom of ever- 
lasting love, and my body to be buried in that 
great deep.” 

But soon storms of a different character had 
to be encountered. Whilst waiting at Yarmouth 
for a change in the wind, he attended the meet- 
ing there, and, in company with seven other 
Friends, also strangers, was carried before the 
magistrates of the town. Because they declined 
to take the oath of allegiance, they were com- 
mitted to the common jail, where they were con- 
fined for more than six months; when it was 
tendered tu William Caton, he said that he had 





never uttered an oath but once, in his boyhood, 
and having then incurred the displeasure of the 


Almighty, he dared not swear again. So fully 
had the magistrates anticipated this steadfast 
adherence of the Friends to their conscientious 
convictions, that they made out their mittimus 
before putting them to the test. 

Iv a letter, written a few days later, William 
Caton alludes to the cruelty of their oppressors, 
which sometimes made it no easy matter to ob- 
tain their bread and water; but says that the 
only wonder was that he had not earlier found 
himself in bonds, “unto which,” he adds, “ I 
have long been freely given up in the will of 
God, where my soul is in peace with the Lord.” 
And again, he writes of how, “one day, in pris- 
on, with the Lord, was better than a thousand 
elsewhere, without the enjoyment of his pres- 
ence, in whose love his soul solaced itself night 
and day.” Some friends of the prisoners, think- 
ing to beguile the long hours of their confine 
ment, wished to give them a spinning-wheel, but 
were not allowed to do so. 

In was in the early part of 1664, that the 
Friends were liberated, after meeting with kind 
consideration from the judge who presided over 
the sessions, and from a justice of the peace. 
Five of Willian Caton’s fellow-sufferers be- 
longed to a vessel which had come to Yarmouth 
for herrings, and as, during this period, she was 
seized by the Turks, their English captivity was 
the means of saving them from Asiatic slav- 
ery. 

In the following winter, William Caton wrote 
an epistle from Rotterdam, to his friends in 
England. After referring to his powerlessness 
to express the fervency of his love, and of his 
prayerful longings for them, he adds, “ Yet 
herein I can satisfy myself, in that we come to 
read and feel one another in that which is im- 
mortal.” He says that, although his heart is 
often saddened by the many hindrances to the 
extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom in Hol- 
land, he is supported by the “ wonted goodness 
and tender mercy of the Most High, still per- 
feetly continued to him.” William Caton died 
in the latter part of the following year, at the 
age of nine-and-twenty. His wife did not long 
survive him. 

It has been remarked, that “No truth or 
goodness realized by man ever dies, or can die;” 
und surely such a life, though lived two centu- 
ries ago, has not ceased to convey a lesson. As 
we look around us, we find no warrant for be- 
lieving, that the world no longer needs to be 
reminded of that cross to which every helpless 
soul may cling, and of such truths as Christ’s 
Headship of his Church, the spirituality of the 
Gospel dispensation, and the reality of the 
teaching and guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

The fields are white unto harvest still; still 
the Lord of the harvest bas need of laborers; 
of laborers who, with the knowledge that they 
are bought with a price, and that “ voluntary 
obedience is liberty,” completely yield them- 
selves to Him to be trained for, and directed in, 
any service which He sees meet to assign to 
them, be it of what kind it may, for “all service 
is not work, and all work is not service; endea- 
voring to consecrate to Him, as occasion may 
arise, every talent, whether natural or acquired, 

“ Ever by a mighty hope, 
Pressing on and bearing up.” 

“Do not,” it has heen said, “let Satan have 

all the benefit of ambition in his kingdom.”— 


Excelsior is no unworthy device for the banner 
of Christiau warriors, who are learnivg that they 





are nothing—Christ is all.* “ Behold, the Lord’s 
hand is not shortened that it cannot save; neither 
his ear heavy that it cannot hear.” He can 
“restore judges us at the first, and counsellors 
as at the beginning,” and may no unbelief on 
our part hinder the performance of “ mighty 
works” on his. 
atosamennsantgijiiaeatnaien 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 


The Falls of French Creek. 


On the 11th of Ninth Month, the writer 
accompanied a friend on a visit to this romantic 
spot, interesting from the wildness of the 
scenery and from the stone quarries and mines 
of iron found in its vicinity. 

Our starting point was West Chester, in 
Chester County, Pa. We left about 7 A. M., on 
the hack which carries the mail to a station of 
the railroad running from Wilmington to Read- 
ing. This railroad during much of its course 
follows up the Brandywine. It crosses the 
great valley at Coatesville, running at that 
point under the Pennsylvania Railroad. It is 
an interesting fact that both the East and West 
branches of the Brandywine, where they cross 
the valley have cut for themselves deep ravines 
through the rocky ridges which horder the 
valley on both sides, and thus make their way 
in a south-easterly direction to the Delaware 
River, without being tempted to follow the 
apparently easier course along the valley 
already excavated to the Schuylkill; a phe- 
nomenon which can be accounted for by sup- 
posing that at the time when this course was 
taken by the stream, the floor of the valley 
must have been more elevated than the hills 
adjoining it. 

The confinement to a railroad car gives but 
little opportunity to the traveller to examine 
the various geological formations which he 
traverses ; so we could see but little of the lime- 
stone that underlies the valley at Coatesville, or 
of the white sandstone (belonging to the Pots- 
dam formation) which is the rock of the North 
Valley Hill. 

The west branch of the Brandywine drains 
the country on the southerly side of the Welsh 
Mountain. Our road followed its windings for 
many miles, gradually ascending till it ap- 
proached the Welsh Mountain, when it left the 
creek and took a direction more to the right 
and bending around the eastern end of that 
range, again bore more to the north. We left 
the train at Springfield, just opposite the east 
end of the mountain, and one of the most ele- 
vated points on the line, being 645 feet above 
tide-water. It is on the divide between the 
valleys of the Delaware and Susquehanna, for 
in its vicinity are the head-waters of the French 
Creek, which flows easterly into the Schuylkill 
and through it into the Delaware; and of the 
Conestoga, which flows westwardly into the 
Susquehanna River. The Welsh Mountain 
rock is a species of quartz, popularly but erro- 
neously called flint, or sandstone, and like the 
North Valley Hill is classed by geologists as a 
Potsdam sandstone. 

There is a railroad connection between Spring- 
field and the Falls of French Creek, but the 
time of the running of the trains was so unsat- 
isfuctory, that we engaged a man to drive us 





* “So long,” writes the author of The Patience of 
Hope, “as we are resting on anything within ourselves, 
—be it even in a work of grace—there remains, at 
least to honest hearts, a ground for continual restless- 
ness and continual disappointment. .To know that we 
have nothing, are nothing, out of Christ, is to know 
the truth which makes us free.” 
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over about six miles. He proved to be an agree- 
able and intelligent man, who not only con- 
veyed us to and from our destination, but gave 
us much interesting information. The road 
commanded many beautiful and extended views, 
including several ranges of hills. The soil on 
these is not very fertile, and they were formerly 
principally owned by the different iron furnaces, 
which obtained from them a supply of charcoal. 
Tracts of thousands of acres were held for this 
purpose. As the wood was cut off, the land was 
allowed to grow up again with timber. A prop- 
erly equipped furnace in the olden time was one 
that had enough woodland attached to it to fur- 
nish a permanent supply of charcoal for fuel. 
The development of coal mining and of railroad 
construction, has made a great change in the 
iron industry of this section of country. During 
the day we passed the locations of several fur- 
naces which have been allowed to go. to decay, 
and the industry transferred to points on a rail- 
road, where team hauling could be dispensed 
with and coal procured by rail. Owing to the 
arly discovery of iron ore and the abundance 
of wood, the manufacture of iron has long been 
an important industry in parts of Chester 
County. It dates back to 1716. 

While we were waiting for our horse and 
driver, we visited a large pile of boulders, 
valled in the neighborhood “ Blue Rocks,” near 
the village of Springfield. They covered about 
five acres of ground, and appeared from the 
structure of the grain to be a trap, identical with 
the so-called granite of the falls of French 
Creek. The road we travelled went directly 
over or through the old Warwick iron mine, 
which had been worked for more than 120 
years and had yielded an immense supply of 
ore. The ore does not seem to be a regular vein, 


but lies in a bed or deposit varying in thickness 
from seventeen feet downward, and compara- 
tively near the surface. Several acres of ground 
had been dug over, and the debris furrowed by 
the rains presented a desolate appearance, such 
as may be supposed to characterize the Bad 


Lands of Nebraska. But little work is going 
on here at the time. Two or three persons were 
gathering up portions that had been left by 
former workers. They described the ore as a 
magnetic oxide of iron. The Geological Survey 
says it is intermediate between magnetic oxide 
and the true hematite. 

This bed of ore lies on the southern edge of 
the red sandstone formation, where it borders on 
the gneiss rock of that section of country. It 
is supposed to have been derived from the de- 
composition of a former rock of slate containing 
iron. 

The red sandstone, which occupies the north- 
ern and northeastern parts of Chester County, 
is evidently of more recent age than the gneiss 
of Potsdam sandstone, and limestone formations, 
which lie to the south of it; for it has been spread 
over them in the state of mud or sand. The area 
now covered by it was at one time an estuary or 
arm of the sea, either left below the general 
level when the older strata had been elevated 
and folded into the mountains of the Appala- 
chian and Alleghany ranges ; or subsequently 
depressed in one of those changes of surface 
which have so often occurred on the earth. In 
the lapse of ages, many thousands of feet of 
gravel, sand and mud, derived from the decom- 
position of the neighboring gneiss country filled 
up these depressions from the Philadelphia 
gneiss hills across to the Reading hills. 

On our ride across country, after passing the 
Warwick iron mine, we came on a region of trap, 


large stones of which were built up into road- 
side walls. It was readily distinguished by the 
brown color of the weathered portions of the 
rock, and by the even sides and regularly angu- 
lar outline of the blocks. The internal color, 
before being rusted by exposure to the air, is ¢ 
dark green. Trap is an igneous rock poured up 
in a state of fusion into cracks which go down 
to great depths to some profounder reservoirs of 
lava now extinct, but probably similar to that 
which at the present time underlies the western 
part of the United States, feeding active vol- 
‘anoes and geysers, and producing earthquakes 
and fractures of the crust of the earth. Dykes 
of trap are very frequent in the red sandstone 
country—why, is perhaps not very satisfactorily 
explained. 

The Falls of French Creek are a series of 
rapids, where the water makes its descent to a 
lower level through a narrow valley or ravine 
filled with enormous blocks of stone, left bare 
by the washing away of the earth and tumbled 
down from the steep hills adjoining. It is a ro- 
mantic spot. On both hillsides men are busily 
employed in quarrying the stone—called granite 
—although really trap, much of which is broken 
up into Belgian blocks for street paving. 

In the immediate neighborhood is a valuable 
vein of magnetic iron ore, occupying a fissure or 
crack in the gneiss(?) rock of the region— which 
we were told varied from thirty-five to seventy 
feet in width, although this measurement may 
have been taken horizontally across, which 
would give an over estimate of the vein, because 
the fissure inclines many degrees from a perpen- 
dicular. Like all the mineral veins, the fissure, 
however formed, has been filled up with metallic 
and mineral matter by infiltration or in some 
other way. The mineral accompanying the iron 
ore is principally carbonate of lime crystallized 
in beautiful rhombs; many of them quite trans- 
lucent and almost as perfect as specimens of 
Iceland spar. Some of the pieces of Calcite (the 
crystallized carbonate of lime) are studded with 
the brilliant crystals of sulphuret of iron—iron 
pyrites. The presence of a small portion of cop- 
per is also indicated in many of the specimens 
by the bright colors which it gives. 

The demand for these minerals as cabinet 
specimens, has led the miners to lay aside the 
most beautiful ones, which they sell for a small 
sum to visitors; but I know of no veins where 
the dump heap furnishes such an abundant 
supply of valuable and attractive specimens to 
the mineralogist. 

This vein has been followed down to the 
depth of about 400 feet, and it is in contempla- 
tion now to sink a shaft sixty feet deeper so as 
to obtain an additional supply of ore. How 
deep the fissure extends, and when the iron will 
cease to be found in paying quantities, are ques- 
tions as yet undetermined. 

We returned to our homes heavily laden with 
minerals, and feeling that we had added consid- 
erably to our stores of information. J. W. 

; clahiibideininatinn 

Concetr.—Taking ourselves at our own valu- 
ation—generally about fifty per cent. above the 
fair worth. Empty minds are the most apt to 
soar above their proper sphere, like paper kites 
which are kept aloft by their own lightness ; 
while those that are better stored are prone to 
humility, like heavily-laden vessels, of which 
we see the less, the more richly and deeply they 
are freighted. The corn bends itself downward 
when its ears are filled, but when the heads of 
the conceited are filled with self-adulation, they 
only lift them up the higher. 


GOD KNOWETH BEST. 


Some time, when all life’s lessons have been learned 
And sun and stars for evermore have set, ’ 
The things which our weak judgments here haye 

spurned— 
The things o’er which we grieved with lashes wet 
Will flash before us out of life’s dark night, 
As stars shine most in deeper tints of blue; 
And we shall see how all God’s plans were right, 
And how what seemed reproof was love most true, 


And we shall we see how, while we frown and sigh, 
God’s plans go on as best for you and me; 

How, when we called, He heeded not our cry, 
Because his wisdom to the end could see. 

And even as prudent parents disallow 
Too much of sweet to craving babyhood, 

So God, perhaps, is keeping from us now 
Life’s sweetest things because it seemeth good. 


And if, sometimes, commingled with life’s wine, 

We find the wormwood, and rebel and shrink, 
Be sure a wiser hand than yours or mine 

Pours out this potion for our lips to drink. 
And if some friend we love is lying low, 

Where human kisses cannot reach his face, 
O, do not blame his loving Father so, 

But wear your sorrow with obedient grace! 


And you shall shortly know that lengthened breath 
Is not the sweetest gift God sends his friends, 
And that sometimes the sable pall of death 
Conceals the fairest boon his love can send. 
If we could push ajar the gates of life, 
And stand within, and all God’s workings see, 
We could interpret all this doubt and strife, 
And for each mystery could find a key. 


But not to-day. Then be content, poor heart! 
God’s plans, like lilies, pure and white unfold, 
We must not tear the close-shut leaves apart; 
Time will reveal the calyxes of gold. 
And if, through patient toil, we reach the land 
Where tired feet, with sandals loose, may rest, 
Then we shall clearly know and understand, 
I think, that we will say, “God knew the best!” 


—Saturday Globe 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
Norih Carolina Yearly Meeting 


Convened at the appointed time this year, at 
High Point. The attendance was good, witha 
larger number than usual of men and women 
Friends, with minutes from Yearly Meetings on 
this Continent. Epistles were received from 
most of the Meetings with which we correspond. 
It was up-hill work preparing replies; convey- 
ing information as to what had been doio 
amongst us during the past year is not all; an 
the ability rightly to distinguish what the Spirit 
saith unto the Churches, and then faithfully to 
impart it, is a high attainment. 

The answers to the Queries disclosed a very 
low state of things in the attendance of meet- 
ings for worship and discipline; and, in the 
statistical report, I think one-third to one-fourth 
of the members were returned as in the prac 
tice of coming to meeting. 

The report from Guilford College was very 
interesting ; $9,000 is still lacking to complete 
the endowment fund of $50,000. 

The experiment of building cottages for the 
use of poor girls to avail of the teaching at the 
college, has been successful, and about 30 girls 
enjoyed these advantages during the past year. 
With commendable liberality, $600 was raised 
in the face of the meeting, to be applied to this 
use during the ensuing year. 

About the time appointed for ne 
meetings for Discipline, we sometimes hea 
singing from the gallery. I think at such & 
time, all ought to be gathered into stillness be 
fore the Lord, craving his Divine help to com 
duct the business to the honor of Trath. Now, 
as to the devotional meetings held during the 
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Yearly Meeting, there was frequent singing by 
many, and it was encouraged by Friends from 
other Yearly Meetings; and as there are hymn- 
hooks for the First-day school, these Friends 
gere told to bring their hymn-books; and one 
Friend, who told us he had gone to Moody’s 
meetings, to learn his methods, told us that he 
did not object if unsanctified persons joined in 
the singing: asif acceptable worship, in Spirit 
and in Truth, could be performed in any such a 
way. This would lead us back to the objection- 
able practice in some churches, of employing 
those who had good voices and musical ability, 
but who were irreligious, to lead in their choirs. 

We heard much in favor of the support and 
pay of ministers and pastors; but this was only 
to be expected, if it was true that some of the 
prominent speakers were pastors, who received 
pay (though it may be little), as one told us that 
John H. Douglas could have had $5,000 per an- 
num from another body. This man told us that 
he had offered $10.00 to any one who would find 
in the Bible a text to support stillness before 
the Lord, or to prove silent waiting. Had time 
and opportunity offered, some of us might have 
replied, but we dare not accept the money or 
recognize any such way. It is very objection- 
able to want to obtain another’s money without 
giving honest value or labor in exchange. “Thy 
money perish with thee,” was an apostle’s reply 
toone formerly. This Friend also told us, that 
we should be always ready to pray, preach, &c., 
on assembling for Divine worship; insisted on 
the body resurrection ; condemned the doctrine 
of inner Light, and put the Bible above the 
Spirit;—repeated many stories of how he had 
acted towards elders during his career; and 
when his wife was not willing that he should 
leave her without fuel, &c., and snow one foot 
on the ground, he forced himself away! Oh! 
how different from the meekness and gentleness 
of Christ! He occupied much time in the 
Meeting for Ministry and Oversight, telling us 
about his being accused of various crimes, in- 
cluding horse-stealing. A mournful exhibit for 
aselect body. 

In the meetings for devotion, held in the even- 
ings, there was little of stillness; with the Bible 
in hand, conspicuous in all our meetings, texts 
were read and explanations given; then the 
pastor would propound some question, and ask 
all to whom it applied, to rise ;—supplementing 
with other questions;—and when sufficiently 
worked up, they would be asked to come for- 
ward and kneel, or kneel where they were, and 
we would hear frequent ejaculations from him, 
and he would go down amongst the people and 
kneel, and still continue from time to time to 
respond. Some of these meetings held late. I 
heard that one continued until near midnight, 
after several prominent Friends had kneeled 
and joined in. It is with pain I try to pen a 
truthful record of the proceedings; but I can- 


not convey the pointed way in which some of 


the practices of our forefathers were berated ; 
and although considerable was said about purity 
of life and conversation, and encouragement 
given to confess Christ; yet to take it all in 
all, as it was, the unbiassed hearer could hardly 
fail to perceive that the true principles of Chris- 
tianity as professed by the Society of Friends, 
Were hot brought out and enforced by the mem- 
bers of the Society in North Carolina, as a 
ody. Some sterling protests were heard from 
ime to time during its sittings, against wrong 
things. Much more might be said; but I for- 
ar. A. FIsHer. 
Norta Canons, Sixth Month 9th, 1891. 












was conveyed to tide-water to meet the vessels 
by rolling the hogsheads, often a distance of 
fifteen or twenty miles. 
roads in Maryland which bear the title of rolling 
roads. 
tongue and axle. 


(Cecil, in Kent County), a part of the house 
was built of bricks imported from England. 
Such cases are not uncommon along the south- 
ern Atlantic coast. 
by the English merchants occupied much less 
space in the hold of a vessel than the bulky 
tobacco which formed the return cargo; hence 
the bricks probably acted as ballast, and were 
brought out free of charge, or nearly so. 


and as a man’s wealth was estimated by the 
amount of tobacco he raised, there naturally 
sprung up a demand for laborers. This was in 
part supplied by convicts from Great Britain, 
who were sentenced to servitude in the colonies, 
as a substitute for being hung at home, a pun- 
ishment which the sanguinary laws of that 
period prescribed for very numerous offences. 
These convicts were generally transported by 
private shippers under contract with the govern- 





is estimated that before the Revolution of 1776, 
at least 20,000 such convicts were imported into 
Maryland. 


emigrate, but not having the necessary means 
to defray their expenses, bound themselves by 


serve him for a year, three suits of apparel, and 
































For “ THE FRIEND.” 


The Eastern Shore of Chesapeake Bay. 


(Continued from page 69.) 
In those primitive days much of the tobacco 


months in the year, but that was so abundant 
that at one time, for a family of seven persons, 
his master had hanging up the carcases of four- 
score, deer. 

Squirrels were so abundant as to be quite 
destructive in the corn fields, so that not only 
was a bounty offered for their scalps, but in 
1728 a law was passed fining every taxpayer 
who neglected to produce each year three 
squirrel scalps or crows’ heads. 

In 1772 John and Andrew Ellicott, Quakers, 
whose father, Andrew, emigrated from Devon- 
shire, England, in 1730 and settled in Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania, having examined on 
horseback the country between the Patapsco 
and the Blue Ridge, and found it well adapted 
for the growing of wheat, bought a mill site on 
the Patapsco, and persuaded Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton, the great lord of the manor there- 
about, owning thousands of acres, to grow 
wheat instead of tobacco, promising that they 
would erect mills of sufficient capacity to take 
all of his crop and that of his tenants. Thus, 
at a stroke, as it were, immense tracts of the 
choicest land were taken from tobacco culture 
and devoted to wheat. 

During our wanderings through the peninsula 
we found wheat everywhere, but did not see one 
patch of tobacco. 

The Church of England was made the estab- 
lished Church of Maryland in 1692. But the 
“establishment” was never popular with the 
people, who resented the injustice of compelling 
those of other religious persuasions to support 
the Episcopal ministers. The character of 
many of these too was bad, so that there was a 
more rapid spread of Methodists, Quakers, 
Presbyterians, etc., than of the Episcopalians. 

The first record of a visit to Maryland by 
Friends was about the close of the year 1657, 
when Josiah Cole and Thomas Thurston, who 
had been preaching the Gospel among the 
Indians in the interior, came into the province. 
They appear to have labored there for several 
months, until banished by the authorities. 
Josiah Cole was an eminent minister, whose 
declarations, William Penn says, “ were like an 
axe, a hammer or a sword, sharp and piercing, 
being mostly attended with an eminent appear- 
ance of the dreadful power of the Lord.” It is 
uo matter of surprise that the zealous labors of 
these servants of the Lord were followed by 
many being convinced of the truth of the doc- 
trines they proclaimed. It must be borne in 
mind also, that at that time the people generally 
lived in much isolation on their plantations, 
and that few of them had any opportunity of 
attending the religious services of any denomi- 
nation of Christians—so that they were as scat- 
tered sheep, waiting to be gathered. 

Within a year or two after their first visit to 
Maryland, Josiah Cole and Thomas Thurston 
returned thither and continued for a time their 
labors. Other Friends also came on a similar 
errand, and there was “ considerable convince- 
ment.” George Rofe, who as a minister visited 
the American colonies, wrote to George Fox in 
1661, that “ many settled meetings there are in 
Maryland and Virginia and New England.” 
He paid a second visit to the province in 1663 
and was drowned during a storm in Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

When George Fox himself visited Maryland 
in 1672, he found quite a body of Friends there. 
He was then making his way northward from 
the West Indies. John Burnyeat had appointed 
a general meeting for all Friends in the pro- 
vince, and “it was so ordered by the good 


There are still many 
The hogsheads were rigged with a 


At one of the meetings which we attended 


The store goods sent out 


Land was abundant and easily procured ; 


ment, and sold to planters in the colonies. It 


Another numerous class of immigrants were 
. ” 5 . 
the “redemptioners,” persons who desired to 


contract to serve a-certain number of years to 
pay for their passage. Their condition of servi- 
tude was generally mild, and at the expiration 
of its term, the law required the master to give 
the redemptioner fifty acres of land, corn to 


the needful tools. 

By an official statement it appears, that from 
midsummer, 1698, to Christmas, 1707, 2,290 
Negro slaves were imported into the province, 
and the census of 1712 gives the whole number 
of Negroes then in Maryland as 8,330. 

Tobacco was more productive and of finer 
quality on newly cleared lands, than on those 
which had been longer in cultivation; hence 
arose the practice of planting the same land 
fifteen or more years in succession, and when its 
fertility was exhausted, of turning it out to 
grow up with pine, sassafras and other woods; 
and clearing a new tract for cultivation. Much 
of the pine woods in Maryland to-day is on 
ground impoverished by tobacco culture. 

Cattle and hogs roamed in the woods and 
found food for themselves, and even horses ran 
wild and became so numerous as to become a 
serious nuisance by their incursions into culti- 
vated lands. 

Chesapeake Bay was, to the early colonists of 
Maryland, much more than the railroad is to 
the present settler in the western wilderness. 
“Its inlets and estuaries were so numerous and 
so accommodating that nearly every planter 
had navigable salt water within a rifle’s shot of 
his front door.” The “backwoods” was the 
unsettled country removed from navigable 
water. 

Alsop, who was a redemptioner, and spent 
several years on a plantation near the Patuxent, 
says that they had no meat but venison nine 
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providence of God,” says George Fox, “that we 
landed just time enough to reach that meeting. 
A very large meeting this was, and held four 
days; to which, besides Friends, came many 
other people, divers of whom were of considera- 
ble quality in the world’s account. After the 
public meetings were over, the men’s and wo- 
men’s meetings [for discipline] began ; wherein 
I opened to Friends the service thereof to their 
great satisfaction.” 

After finishing the service that then lay upon 
his mind, George Fox travelled through the 
wilderness to the English settlements in East 
Jersey; and labored in his Master’s cause on 
Long Island and in New England. He returned 
in safety to Maryland, after encountering many 
hardships and dangers. At Tredhaven Creek 
(near Easton) he attended a general meeting 
for all Maryland Friends. The meeting held 
five days. The first three days were for public 
worship, and drew together many people of 
divers sorts, amongst whom were persons of 
chief account in the country. It was thought 
there were sometimes a thousand persons at one 
of these meetings. “It was,” he says, “a very 
heavenly meeting, wherein the presence of the 
Lord was gloriously manifested, Friends were 
sweetly refreshed, the people generally satisfied 
and many convinced; for the blessed power of 
the Lord was over all.” 

James Bowden, in his history of the Society 
of Friends in America, says, that through the 
preaching of George Fox “large numbers were 
added to the Society.” The same Divine power 
seems to have attended his ministry in this 
country as had been so remarkably manifested 
in England, where at times almost whole congre- 
gations would be convinced and turned to the 
Light of Christ in their hearts. Bowden adds: 
“His presence among his fellow-professors in 
this Jand was hailed as a blessing of no ordinary 
kind, and the churches were greatly strengthened 
by his labors. But it was not from those of his 
own Society only that George Fox received a 
welcome in America. Everywhere, governors 
magistrates and the authorities, both civil and 
military, received him with cordiality, paid him 
marked attention. When we reflect upon the 
position which George Fox occupied, we need 
not wonder that this should have been so. The 
Society of Friends, of which it was understood 
that he was the founder, though of less than 
thirty years’ standing, and notwithstanding the 
violent persecution it encountered, had now 
become both at home and abroad’ a numerous 
and increasing body, and included in its ranks 
men both of wealth and station. Another cir- 
cumstance which caused the settlers in America 
to frequent the meetings of George Fox, was 
the rarity of ministers of any sort amongst them ; 
for, excepting in New England, there were at 
that period but few ecclesiastics in the land. 
None had yet settled in Carolina, and in Vir- 
ginia they were so few that a bounty was offered 
to allure them; and, scattered as the settlers 
were along the banks of the rivers and creeks, 
it was a rare thing for them to hear a sermon 
of any kind. When, therefore, it was known 
that George Fox, ‘the head of the Quakers in 
England,’ had come amongst them, and was 
going to have a general meeting, the lonely 
settlers of both the Eastern and Western shore 
of Maryland flocked from far and near to hear 
him.” 

(To be continued.) 
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“Every hour comes with a little faggot of 
God's will fastened upon its back.”—Fuber. 


Some Remarks on a Publication Entitled 
“Quaker Strongholds.” 


The above work, which it is believed has met 
with a large circulation. (and deservedly so), 
relates chiefly to the doctrine and practice of 
the Society of Friends, and the object of the 
following remarks is to show how the writer's 
observations are regarded by a member of that 
body, occupying a stand-point somewhat differ- 
ent to the ordinary, who for many years has 
been a deeply interested observer of the causes 
that have been at work within the Society, 
silently but surely undermining its original 
foundation, remoulding its internal economy, 
and resulting in its now so greatly altered ex- 
terior. Having at first felt no particular desire 
to read the book, thinking it might be on a level 
with the essays on the state of the Society, with 
suggestions for its reformation, &c., which some 
Quarterly Meetings are encouraging their mem- 
bers to write, it was an agreeable surprise on 
perusing it to find that—so far from advocating 
the “modern” or modified views held by the 
so-called evangelical or Gurney party—the 
authoress holds to the Society’s ancient and 
fundamental principle, and not only to the 
principle, but mainly to the various testimonies 
arising therefrom, and that contrary to those 
who control the body at. the present day, she 
owns the “undeniable vigor and ability of 
Robert Barclay in his famous Apology.” 

On the questions of the Last Supper, Baptism, 
the Ministry of Women, Oaths, War, Super- 
fluities, &c., she sets forth in clear and unmis- 
takable language her views, which are largely 
in accord with the original principles of Friends. 
It is gratifying to have such a witness-bearer ; 
but she guards herself against the supposition 
that the Society, as a body, accepts and acts up 
to its principles, and declares that many of the 
peculiarities of Friends are, to a great extent, 
abandoned by the present generation. Would 
that it were the peculiarities only that are 
rejected! She avers, and that truly, that our 
“recent history is one of change and reaction ;” 
but as she declares that she has “ been occupied 
throughout with our ideal, not with the degree 
of our fulfilment, or failure to fulfil it,” so we do 
not find any details of this failure, or any 
account of the causes which have been at work 
to produceit. There is, however, no such thing 
to be found in her book as unlimited confidence 
in “a judicious adapting of Quakerism to modern 
tastes, that will revive its power.” On the con- 
trary, its revival must be the result “ of a fresh 
recognition and acceptance of the very prin- 
ciples upon which the Society of Friends is 
built.” 

Allusion is made to the influence of Joseph 
John Gurney and his sister, Elizabeth Fry, and 
the new wave of religious and benevolent 
activity which arose; and to the influence of 
Elias Hicks in America some years previously, 
but in the opposite direction as regards doc- 
trines. Both produced great dissensions in the 
Society, and led to divisions and sub-divisions ; 
and it bespeaks a degree of candor and fearless- 
ness on the part of the authoress, that she should 
even allude to these subjects, for it is notorious 
that Friends of the present and recent times 
shrink from any investigation which would 
reveal the character of either of these two 
schisms and their effect in laying waste the 
goodly structure of the Society of Friends. 
The change which has taken place in the 
Society within the last half century certainly 
has not sprung from nothing; it is the result of 


error sown broadcast, which, falling y 
ground prepared, has spread and brought forth 
abundantly, and nowhere have its fruits beep 
more conspicuous than in the “strongholds” 
themselves. The whole subject has a literature 
of its own, which would amply repay perugal, 
and should be studied by all who desire to 
comprehend the true history of the decadence 
of the Society of Friends. ‘ 

Among the many subjects referred to in 
“ Quaker Strongholds,” it would be a surprise 
if all were equally acceptable. There are por. 
tions on prayer which appear of a questionable 
character. Attempts are made to reconcile 
what is not to be reconciled. The prevailing 
ideas on the subject of prayer, both in and out 
side of the Society are very erroneous; the 
authoress has pointed out some instances of this, 
and concludes that prayer which is owned by 
the Father is not that which is offered in out 
own will and time. Isaac Penington says that 
“ Prayer and supplication must be in the Spirit; 
yea, it must be always in the Spirit, which 
speaks in the heart to God, and makes the inter 
cession, or it is no prayer.” There occurs in 
the volume the application of the term “Gog 
pels” to the books of Matthew, Mark, &c., in 
the New Testament, which is not reconcilable 
with our views of the nature of the Gospel of 
Christ, and such names as “ May,” “Sunday,” 
&e., are also to be met with, yet there is the 
admission that the minor testimonies of Friends, 
as they are sometimes called, are from a deep 
root of principle, and there are also some pr 
nant remarks on testimonies not borne throu 
conviction, but more from imitation, or, baving 
been early instilled into certain practices which 
are of the nature of testimonies. 

Mystics or mysticism is another matter, the 
consideration of which might very well have 
been omitted in a statement of the strongholds 
of Quakerism. Why it should have been in- 
truded as having any connection with the 
principles of Friends is not easy to understand, 
We are told that the Society is the natural 
home of “mysticism,” that “some are born 
Mystics,” and that the authoress believes it “is 
essentially the same gift which in a different 
form, or in combination with a different tempera. 
ment and gifts of another order, makes poets,” 
but what connection has such a gift with the 
operations of the true Light (Christ Jesus) 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world,—the full belief in the efficacy and uni 
versality of which is admittedly the foundation 
doctrine of true “ Quakerism?” To endeavor 
to connect individual faithfulness to this Divine 
Teacher and Guide, in man but not of mat, 
with any merely natural gift or inherited mental 
or constitutional bias, is to try to blend thin 
of radically different natures. Viewed in this 
light, to associate Mysticism with the operations 
of the Inward Light, seems almost akin 
profanity. And because the practice of silent 
waiting and introversion of mind, preparatory 
to approaching the Most High in the solema 
act of worship, has been commended by the 
pious in all ages, and that certain amongst the 
Roman Catholic community who have exercised 
themselves herein, have been denominated 
Mystics, it does not follow that George Fox, 
his coadjutors, and their successors, were them 
selves Mystics, for, as Barclay says [See his 
Apology, Prop. XT, Sec. 16], they do not “ make 
of it a mystery, only to be attained by a few 
men or women in a cloister.” 

In that portion of the work under the head- 
ing of * Our Calling,” we read “ the Christianity 





CorrecTion.—In the notice in last week’s 
Frienp, of H. H. Bonwill’s request for second- 
hand clothing, &c., &c., the place of deposit for 
the goods was said to be at Laing & Maginnis’ 
store, No. 36 North Third Street, Phila. The 
store is No. 30, not 36. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Strates.—Upon his return to Harrisburg, 
on the 22d ult., State Treasurer Boyer found the 
resignation of Cashier Livsey awaiting him. Domes- 
tic circumstances are given as the cause. It is believed 
that Livsey is in Canada. 

Governor Pattison on the 26th ult. issued a procla- 
mation calling an extra session of the State Senate to 
meet on 10th Mo. 13th, for the trial of charges made 
against Auditor General McCamant and State Treas- 
urer Boyer in connection with the Bardsley defalca- 
tion. The governor has also written to Senator Smith, 
Chairman of the Joint Legislative Committee ap- 
pointed to investigate the offices of Auditor General 
and State Treasurer, asking him to permit the 
Attorney General to take part in the investigation. 

J. D. McMillan, ex-County Treasurer, has been on 
trial at Kountze, Texas, charged with embezzling 
$14,000. OnSaturday Judge Hightower. directed the 
jury to acquit him, charging that the legal definition 
of money is legal tender coin, and that bonds or cou- 
pons are not money. Judge Hightower, who is 
recognized as one of the State’s brightest jurists, holds 
that no official can be indicted for embezzlement under 
the present State law unless he steals actual cash. 

After a conference in New York between the 
Creditors’ Committee and the Directors of the Union 
Pacific Company, it was announced that, at the request 
of the Directors, Drexel, Morgan & Co. will offer to 
the public $5,500,000 collateral extension notes at 923. 
These notes are part of the issue authorized for the 
purpose of extending the floating debt of the company, 
and bear interest at the rate of six per cent. per 
annum. The Creditors’ Committee assert that the 
success of the plan is assured. 

The American Waltham Watch Company has an- 
nounced a reduction of 15 to 20 per cent. in the wages 
of 900 of its employés. 

The appraisers in the case of the steamer Itata, at 
Los Angeles, have reported to Judge Ross that the 
value of the vessel is $60,000 and that of the arms the 
same amount. The vessel was ordered released on 
the filing of bonds in double the amount appraised. 

The first instalment of nickel-steel plate made in 
this country for actual use has been delivered at 
Cramps’ ship yard. It is three-inch protective deck 
plate for one of the triple-screw cruisers. 

The value of merchandise exported from the United 
States during the twelve months ended Eighth Month 
31, 1891, was $909,264,438. The figures in 1890 were 
$856,480,061. The value of the imports in 1891 was 
$839,093,241, and for 1890, $791,515,497. 

The fire which swept over the Sioux reservation in 
North Dakota proves to have burned everything in 
the shape of hay, wheat in stacks and range from the 
Cannon Ball River to Moreau River. The reservation 
is a blackened waste. 

An earthquake occurred at different points in the 
West shortly before 11 o’clock on the night of the 
26th ult. The shocks were felt as far south as Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, and as far north as Keokuk, Iowa. 
The vibrations were severely felt in St. Louis, Spring- 
field, Terre Haute, Mt. Vernon and other places. In 
some instances buildings were violently rocked, furni- 
ture was displaced and people left their homes in 
affright. 

Eleven persons were killed and thirty severely 
wounded by the explosion of a mortar with which 
Ttalians were firing a salute in celebration of the feast 
of St. Rocco, at Newark, New Jersey, on the evening 
of the 24th ult. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 369, which 
is 20 less than during the previous week, and 34 more 
than during the corresponding period last year. Of 
the foregoing, 36 died of cholera infantum ; 35 of con- 
sumption ; 28 of marasmus; 18 of heart disease; 16 of 
inflammation of lungs; 15 of inanition; 14 of typhoid 
fever; 14 of old age; 13 of casualties; 13 of convul 
. sions; 13 of inflammation of the brain; 12 of cancer 
and 12 of diphtheria. 

Markets, &e.—U. 8. 4’s, reg., 1163; coupon, 117}; 
2’s, 99} a 100; currency 6’s, 110 a 120. 

Corron was quiet but firm on a basis of 9c. per 
pound for middling uplands. 

Freep.—Winter bran, in bulk, $17 a $18; spring 
bran, in bulk, $16 a $16.75. 


THE FRIEND. 


FiLqur.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $3.60 a 
$3.85; do. do., extras, $3.90 a $4.25; No. 2 winter 
family, $4.35 a $4.60; Pennsylvania, roller, straight, 
$4.65 a $4.90; Western winter, clear, $4.60 a $4.75; 
do. do., straight, $4.75 a $5.00; winter patent, new, 
$5.00 a $5.25; Minnesota, clear, $4.75 a $5.00; do., 
straight, $5.00 a $5.25; do., patent, $5.25 a $5.50; 
do. do., special brands, higher. Rye flour moved 
slowly, at $4.75 a $4.85 per barrel. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, $1.04. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 60 a 61 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 344 a 35 cts. 

Beer CAatrLe.—Good, 5cts; medium, 4§ a 4 cts.; 
fair, 44 a 4} cts.; common, 3} a 4 cts.; culls, 3 a 33 
cts.; Texans, 2} a 33 cts. ; fat cows, 2 a 3 cts. 

Sueer.—Extra, 4} a 5 cts.; good, 4} a 4} cts.; 
medium, 3} a4 cts.; common, 3 a 33 cts.; culls, 2 a 2} 
cts.; lambs, 33 a 6} cts. 

Hocs.—Good Western, 7{ a 8 cts.; other Western, 
3 a 7} cts.; State hogs, 7 a 7} cts. 

Foreign.—Gladstone has written a letter to the 
Temperance League, saying in substance that the 
defeat of the measure introduced by the Government 
and practically endowing publicans was in its first 
effect negative, but that it really created a movement, 
“which has already grown powerful, and which will 
grow in vigor.” The present system, Gladstone adds, 
“is a discredit and a calamity to the country, and you 
xan depend on the Liberal leaders using their most 
earnest endeavors to alter it.” 

The Times announces that the French Government 
has consented that the Credit Foncier shall issue the 
new Russian loan. The Credit Foncier has called a 
meeting of the syndicate and announced the issue, at 
the end of 10th Mo., of three per cent. stock without 
conversion. The Credit Foncier, according to the 
Times, reserves the right to negotiate the price. 

Upon the occasion of the jubilee of the Seventy- 
eighth Infantry Regiment at Osnaburg, Hanover, 
Chancellor Von Caprivi made a long optimist speech 
upon the political situation in Europe. He said that 
the apprehension in some quarters as to whether the 
existing state of things would be maintained were not 
warranted. Not one of the sovereigns, he added, 
wished to disturb the peace or provoke a European 
war. 

The Standard’s Vienna correspondent records a dis- 
cussion which was carried on at the table of the Arch- 
duke Albrecht during the Austrian military manceu- 
vres as to whether it was wise to allow a known enemy 
to complete preparations for war, or whether it was 
not preferable to force a conflict. ‘“ No names were 
mentioned,” says the correspondent, “ but all under- 
stood that Russia was meant. Emperor William said 
emphatically: ‘I strongly believe that the enormous 
responsibility which modern warfare imposes must 
override all military theories. I would not begin war 
if conscious that by delaying it I could secure a single 
year, nay, a single month, of peace by trusting in the 
success of my good cause. Even if the chances are 
equal on both sides, there is much to be gained by 
having several months of peace.’”’ 

A dispatch states, eighty grain vessels are lying at 
Hamburg waiting for an opportunity to discharge 
their cargoes. The stevedores are utterly unable to 
cope with the daily increasing arrivals and more ex- 
tensive service is being organized. 

There is much discussion going on in Catholic and 
Protestant circles in Berlin and other cities on account 
of the fact just made public that Professor Winschied, 
of Leipsic, who belongs to one of the most noted Catho- 
lic families of that city, has announced his conversion 
to Protestantism. This in itself would have created 
a sensation in religious circles, but its effect upon 
Catholics may be imagined when it is coupled with the 
statement that the professor attributes the change in 
his religious views to his disbelief in the authenticity 
of the garment known as the Holy Coat, which is now 
on exhibition in the Cathedral at Treves, and his con- 
scientious scruples against supporting a Church that 
would lend its sanction to such an exhibition. 

The work of disinfecting Consnegra and clearing the 
town of wreckage, rubbish and filth left by the floods 
is now so advanced that there is no longer danger of 
an epidemic there. The inhabitants are now provided 
with abundance of food. 

It is officially stated that 600 buildings remain 
standing at Consuegra. There were 2,100 before the 
floods. 

Starvation is staring in the face a large number of 
people at Tamboff who have been employed upon 
public works, as work upon the latter must stop when 
the frost sets in. The masses of the people rely 
entirely upon the Government to help them. This 
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being the state of affairs in the present mild weather 
the gloomy prospects held out by the coming winter 
can be sally imagined. 

The Moscow Gazette, in reporting the movements of 
Russian troops on the Afghan frontier, boasts ¢ 
England’s impudent menace in the Dardanelles matter 
was answered in Asia, where there is no Dreibund tg 
assist England, and that every blow struck at Russi 
diplomacy in Europe will be met by a blow in Asia, 

Abundant harvests are reported from most of the 
Turkish provinces, especially from those situated jp 
Asia Minor. It is estimated that the tithe revenue 
will exceed that of any previous year by 500,009 
Turkish pounds, 

A dispatch to the Times from Singapore gays: 
“Shanghai advices to Ninth Month 12th prove 
the Ichang riot was an organized outbreak on the part 
of the Hunan soldiers. The Central Government wag 
powerless to quell the riot, except by sending troops 
from a distance and risking a civil war. As gunboats 
cannot ascend to Ichang,a merchant steamer will take 
the British marines. Placards issued to students in 
Nankin accuse Christians of gross crimes. People at 
the treaty ports say that nothing but the landing 
of a well armed force of foreigners will quell the 
troubles.” 

The North German Gazette publishes a letter from 
Dr. Peters, the African explorer, dated Eighth Month 
8th, saying that the country southeast of Mount 
Killma-Njaro (Mountain of Greatness), a snowy moun. 
tain of East Africa, is delightful in temperature, 
healthy and fertile. ‘“ War,” says Dr. Peters, “igs q 
thing of the past,” and he adds that he undertakes 
to “maintain discipline and obedience with forty 
soldiers.” 

The English Government has officially recognized 
the Provisional Government of Chili. 

Advices from British Columbia indicate that, in 
promising to indemnify the Canadian sealers for any 
loss they might sustain in being driven out of Behring 
Sea this season, the British Government assumes a 
responsibility they had not accurately estimated. It 
now appears that Great Britain will have to pay at 
least $500,000, and possibly $700,000, to fulfil its 
pledges to the sealers of British Columbia. 


: RECEIPTS. 

Received from Sarah Satterthwaite, Pa., $2, vol. 65; 
from Jonathan E. Rhoads, Del., $2, vol. 65; from P. 
Ellis DeCou, N. J., $2, vol. 65; from Sarah Nicholson, 
N. J., $2, vol. 65; from Elizabeth K. Hutchinson, 
Phila., $2, vol. 65; from Martha L. Scott, Pa., $2, 
vol. 65; from Abner Allen, Cal., $2, vol. 65; from 
Thomas Driver, Cal., $1.50, to No. 39, vol. 65; from 
Mary W. Bacon, N. J., $2, vol. 65; from Joseph EB 
Hoopes, Pa., $2, vol. 65; from Pennell L. Webster, 
Pa., $2, vol. 65; from Thomas Elmore, Ind., $2, vol. 
65, and for Eli Hadley, $2, vol. 65; from William 
Robinson, Agent, Ind., $12, being $2 each for Job 
Hinshaw, R. Barclay Pickett, Susanna Cox, Rached 
Cox, Lydia Robinson, and Phariba Hill, vol. 65; from 
Ruth Newlin, Ia., $2 vol. 65; from Henry B. Ward, 
Ia., $2, vol. 65; from Lydia H. Moorman, Ia., $2, vol. 
65; from Clarkson Hodgin, Kansas, $2 vol. 65; from 
Deborah B. Webb, Pa., $2, vol. 65; from Hannah W. 
Hedley, Phila., $2, vol. 65; from Thomas B. Hoopes, 
Pa., per James R. Cooper, $2, vol. 65. 


pas” Remittances received after 4 o'clock P. M. on Third 
day will not appear in the Receipts until the following week 


NOTICES. 


Westrown BoarpinG ScHoon.—The stage meets 
trains leaving Phila. (Broad St. Station) at 6.53 and 
8.48 A. M., 2.53 and 4.55 p.m. It will meet other train 
when notified. 

ZEBEDEE HAINEs, Sup’t, Westtown, Penna. 
a TT 
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Diep, at his home near Snow Camp, N.C., SAMPSO¥ 
ALLEN, a member of Cane Creek Monthly Meeting of 


Friends, in his sixty-eighth year. He was firmly 
attached to the principles and testimonies prof 
and practiced by Fox, Penn, Barclay and others who 
suffered for Truth’s sake. He was largely preser¥ 
in a very tranquil state of mind and was without 
alarm in the near prospect of death, manifesting hum 
ble confidence in Divine mercy; he was a good exail- 
ple of purity and integrity in life and conversation, 
which we believe were in him the fruits of the Holy 
Spirit. 
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WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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